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Issues  Before  Paris  Peace  Conference 


BY  VERA  MICHELES  DEAN 

THE  general  peace  conference  of  twenty-one 
nations,  participants  in  the  war  against  the  Axis  in 
Europe,  which  opened  at  the  Luxembourg  Palace  in 
Paris  on  July  29  to  consider  the  terms  of  peace  treaties 
with  Italy,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and  Fin¬ 
land  drafted  by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers, 
traces  its  origins  to  the  Potsdam  Conference  which 
closed  almost  exactly  a  year  before,  on  August  2, 

1945.  At  that  conference  the  three  great  powers 
whose  joint  efforts  had  resulted  in  the  defeat  of 
Germany  had  agreed  to  establish  a  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  representing  the  United  States, 
Britain,  Russia,  France  and  China  “to  continue  the 
necessary  preparatory  work  for  the  peace  settle¬ 
ments  and  to  take  up  other  matters  which  from 
time  to  time  may  be  referred  to  the  Council  by 
agreement  of  the  governments  participating  in  the 
Council.”*  The  Council,  “as  its  immediate  im¬ 
portant  task,”  was  authorized  to  draw  up,  “with  a 
view  to  their  submission  to  the  United  Nations,” 
treaties  with  Italy  and  with  Germany’s  four  satel¬ 
lites  in  Eastern  Europe,  “and  to  propose  settle¬ 
ments  of  territorial  questions  outstanding  on  the 
termination  of  the  war  in  Europe.” 

VIEWS  OF  BYRNES  AND  MOLOTOV  ON  PEACE  TALKS 

The  first  conference  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers,  held  in  London  from  September  ii  to 
October  2,  1945,  ended  in  a  stalemate.  Although,  in 
accordance  with  the  Potsdam  agreement,  China 
and  France  were  present  at  London,  Premier  Molo¬ 
tov  objected  to  participation  in  the  negotiations  by 
China,  as  well  as  by  France,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  treaty  with  Italy.  The  position  taken  by  the 
Soviet  government  was  that  only  the  nations  that 
had  defeated  a  given  enemy  country  should  take 
part  in  the  negotiation  of  a  peace  treaty  with  it,  as 
had  been  done  in  the  case  of  armistices  concluded 
in  1943-44  satellites  in 

Eastern  Europe.^  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes,  how- 

1.  “Report  on  the  Tripartite  Conference  in  Berlin,”  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  Bulletin,  August  5,  1945,  p.  153. 

2.  For  summary  of  armistice  agreements  with  Rumania,  Bul¬ 
garia,  Hungary  and  Finland,  see  Cyril  E.  Black,  “The  Axis 
Satellites  and  the  Great  Powers,"  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  May  1, 

1946. 


ever,  took  the  view  that  the  Potsdam  agreement 
“contemplated  a  broadening  out  of  the  participants 
before  the  final  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty,”  and 
sought  to  find  a  compromise  along  that  line.*  He 
therefore  proposed,  “with  considerable  reluctance,” 
that  France  and  China  be  asked  to  accept  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  Soviet  delegation  that  “the  prepara¬ 
tory  and  exploratory  work”  of  the  Council  for  the 
peace  settlements  be  confined  to  the  signatories  of 
the  surrender  terms  in  question,  provided  that  at 
the  same  time  it  should  be  agreed  that  a  truly 
representative  peace  conference  should  be  con¬ 
voked  before  the  end  of  the  year.  To  this  confer¬ 
ence  were  to  be  invited  the  five  members  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers;  all  European  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  Nations;  and  all  non-European 
members  of  the  United  Nations  “which  supplied 
substantial  military  contingents  in  the  war  against 
the  European  members  of  the  Axis.”  It  was  the 
view  of  the  American  delegation,  said  Mr.  Byrnes, 
that,  “in  an  interdependent,  democratic  world, 
peace  cannot  be  the  exclusive  concern  of  a  few 
presently  powerful  states;  that,  unless  we  were  to 
revert  to  a  world  of  isolationism  none  of  the  states 
which  we  wanted  invited  to  the  peace  conference 
could  be  said  to  be  not  directly  concerned  in  the 
peace.  We  urged  that  those  states,  both  large  and 
small,  which  had  fought  and  suffered  in  the  w’ar 
must  make  the  peace.  This  has  been  a  peoples’  war 
and  it  must  be  a  peoples’  peace.”  The  Soviet  dele¬ 
gation  stated,  however,  that  it  could  not  agree  to 
the  American  proposal  for  a  peace  conference  until 
it  had  returned  to  Moscow  and  had  held  personal 
consultations  with  its  government.  The  first  session 
of  the  Council  thus  became  stalled  on  the  issue  of 
procedure. 

DECISION  OF  THE  MOSCOW  CONFERENCE 

This  issue  was  settled  during  a  conference  of 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  States,  Brit¬ 
ain  and  Russia,  which  took  place  in  Moscow 
from  December  16  to  December  26,  1945  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Crimea  Conference  provision 

3.  James  F.  Byrnes,  Secretary  of  State,  “Report  on  First  Session 
of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,”  October  5,  1945,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  Publication  2398. 
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for  periodic  consultations.'*  It  was  then  agreed  that, 
in  drawing  up  the  five  peace  treaties,  only  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  who  are, 
or  under  the  terms  of  the  Potsdam  agreement  “are 
deemed  to  be”  signatories  of  armistice  terms,  were 
to  participate,  “unless  and  until  the  Council  takes 
further  action  under  the  Agreement  to  invite  other 
members  of  the  Council  to  participate  on  questions 
directly  concerning  them.”  This  meant  that  the 
terms  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Italy  were  to  be 
drafted  by  the  United  States,  Britain,  Russia  and 
France;  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaties  with  Ru¬ 
mania,  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  by  the  United  States, 
Britain  and  Russia;  and  the  terms  of  the  peace 
treaty  with  Finland  by  Britain  and  Russia.* 

Once  “the  preparation”  of  the  drafts  of  the  five 
treaties  had  been  completed,  the  Council  of  For¬ 
eign  Ministers,  it  was  decided  in  Moscow,  was  to 
convoke  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  consid¬ 
ering  these  treaties.  The  conference  was  to  con¬ 
sist  of  the  five  members  of  the  Council  ‘together 
with  “all  members  of  the  United  Nations  which 
actively  waged  war  with  substantial  military  force 
against  European  enemy  states.”  These  nations 
were  listed  as  follows;  U.S.S.R.,  Britain,  United 
States,  China,  France,  Australia,  Belgium,  Byelo¬ 
russian  S.S.R.,  Brazil,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia, 
Ethiopia,  Greece,  India,  the  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Norway,  Poland,  Union  of  South  Africa, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Ukrainian  S.S.R.  This  general 
peace  conference  was  to  be  held  “not  later  than 
May  I,  1946.” 

The  deputies  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
Big  Four,  however,  when  they  resumed  work  on 
the  peace  treaties  in  London  in  January,  made 
very  slow  progress,  especially  on  controversial  ques¬ 
tions  such  as  freedom  of  navigation  on  the  Danube, 
the  future  of  Trieste,  the  disposal  of  Italy’s  col¬ 
onies  in  Africa,  and  the  payment  of  reparations 
by  Italy.  When  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
reassembled  in  Paris  for  its  second  session  on  April 
25  (with  France,  but  not  China,  present)  funda¬ 
mental  divergences  of  views  remained  for  the 
most  part  unresolved,  and  the  conference  ended 
on  May  i6  with  relatively  minor  accomplishments 
to  its  credit,  and  with  no  decision  as  to  the  date  of 
the  general  peace  gathering,  whose  summoning 
was  opposed  by  Mr.  Molotov  until  agreement  had 
been  reached  by  the  Big  Four  on  “fundamental 
questions.”  In  his  radio  address  of  May  20,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  his  return  to  the  United  States,  Secretary 
of  State  Byrnes  said:  “  .  .  .  When  a  world  short  of 

4-  “Communique  on  the  Moscow  Conference  of  the  Three 
Foreign  Ministers,”  Ibid.,  December  30,  1945,  p.  1027. 

5-  The  United  States  had  not  declared  war  on  Finland,  and 
consequently  had  not  signed  the  armistice  with  that  country. 
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goods  and  short  of  food  is  crying  for  the  return 
of  conditions  of  peace,  we  cannot  indefinitely  de¬ 
lay  the  making  of  peace  and  the  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  occupied  areas.  The  four  Allied  gov¬ 
ernments  cannot  indefinitely  delay  the  making  of 
peace  with  countries  which  they  have  long  ceased 
to  fight,  simply  because  they  cannot  agree  among 
themselves  on  peace  terms.  The  Council  of  For¬ 
eign  Ministers  was  formed  to  facilitate  and  not 
obstruct  peace.”**  Therefore,  Mr.  Byrnes  declared 
that,  if  a  peace  conference  were  not  called  this 
summer,  “the  United  States  will  feel  obliged  to 
request  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  under  Article  14  of  the  Charter  to  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  with  respect  to  the  peace  settle¬ 
ments.”^  But,  he  added,  “I  confidently  expect  a 
peace  conference  to  be  called  this  summer.” 

At  their  third  session,  held  in  Paris  from  June 
15  to  July  12,  the  Big  Four  Foreign  Ministers 
reached  a  series  of  compromises  on  controversial 
issues  that  had  previously  seemed  insoluble,  and 
on  July  4  it  was  announced  that  France,  as  the 
inviting  power,  had  been  authorized  to  issue  in¬ 
vitations  to  the  seventeen  other  nations  listed  in 
the  Moscow  communique.  After  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  this  decision,  however,  it  appeared  that 
further  progress  might  be  blocked  by  the  insistence 
of  Foreign  Minister  Molotov  that  China,  although 
mentioned  in  the  Potsdam  agreement  as  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  should  not  be 
included  among  the  inviting  powers,  and  that  the 
Foreign  Ministers  should  draw  up  rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure  to  be  observed  by  the  general  peace  con¬ 
ference.  The  Soviet  government  apparently  feared 
that  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaties  so  arduously  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  the  Big  Four  might  be  materially  al¬ 
tered  by  the  seventeen  other  nations.  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  for  their  part,  were  determined 
to  see  to  it  that  the  conference  should  be  a  forum 
for  free  criticism  and  discussion,  and  not  a  mere 
rubber  stamp  for  the  decisions  of  the  Big  Four. 
Following  intensive  study  of  this  matter,  the  four 
Foreign  Ministers  agreed  on  July  8  that  the  con¬ 
ference  should  have  the  right  of  free  discussion, 
and  invitations  were  issued  by  France  the  follow¬ 
ing  day. 

6.  For  text  of  address  of  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes,  see  “Paris 
Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers,"  Department  of  State,  Publication 
2537,  Conference  Series  86. 

7.  Article  14  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  reads  as  follows; 
“Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  12,  the  General  Assembly 
may  recommend  measures  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  any 
situation,  regardless  of  origin,  which  it  deems  likely  to  impair 
the  general  welfare  or  friendly  relations  among  nations,  in¬ 
cluding  situations  resulting  from  a  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  present  Charter  setting  forth  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  United  Nations.” 
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ISSUES  BEFORE  PARIS  PEACE  CONFERENCE 


PROCEDURE  OF  CONFERENCE 

According  to  the  proposed  rules  agreed  on  by 
the  Big  Four  on  July  8,  the  general  peace  con¬ 
ference  is  to  have  a  steering  committee,  on  which 
each  of  the  twenty-one  participating  nations  will 
be  represented  by  a  person  other  than  the  head  of 
its  delegation;  decisions  in  this  committee  will  be 
made  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  The  conference  is  to  be 
divided  into  five  political  committees,  one  for  each 
of  the  peace  treaties  it  is  to  consider.  Following 
the  procedure  proposed  by  Mr.  Molotov  at  Lon¬ 
don  in  September,  each  committee  is  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  of  the  nations  that  were 
at  war  with  the  enemy  country  with  which  the 
treaty  is  being  made — except  for  France,  which  is 
to  be  admitted  to  all  committees,  but  without  vote 
on  any  but  the  Italian  treaty.  In  these  five  com¬ 
mittees  decisions  are  to  be  taken  by  a  two-thirds 
vote.  The  minority,  however,  retains  the  right  to 
present  its  views  directly  to  the  conference.  If 
there  is  not  a  two-thirds  majority,  the  committee 
is  to  submit  two  or  more  reports,  with  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  having  the  right  to  present 
his  view  and  ask  a  decision  on  it.  The  conference 
is  also  to  have  two  economic  committees,  one  for 
Italy  and  one  for  the  former  Axis  satellites  in 
Eastern  Europe.  The  conference  is  to  require  a 
two-thirds  majority  on  major  questions,  but  a 
straight  majority  on  matters  of  procedure — that  is, 
amendment  or  suspension  of  the  rules  proposed  by 
the  Big  Four. 

Since  twenty  of  the  twenty-one  nations  were  at 
war  with  Italy,  it  is  the  composition  of  the  four 
other  political  committees  that  is  of  special  interest 
for  the  decisions  of  the  conference.  In  accordance 
with  the  rules  proposed  by  the  Big  Four,  these  four 
committees  will  be  composed  of  the  following 
countries: 


Rumania 
United  States 
Britain 
U.S.S.R. 

Australia 

White  Russian  SSR 
Ukrainian  SSR 
Canada 

Czechoslovakia 

India 

New  Zealand 
South  Africa 


Bulgaria 
United  States 
Britain 
U.S.S.R. 

Australia 

White  Russian  SSR 

Ukrainian  SSR 

Czechoslovakia 

Greece 

India 

New  Zealand 
South  Africa 
Yugoslavia 


Hungary 
United  States 
Britain 
U.S.S.R. 


Finland 

Britain 

U.S.S.R. 

Australia 


Australia 

White  Russian  SSR 
Ukrainian  SSR 
Canada 

Czechoslovakia 

India 

New  Zealand 
South  Africa 
Yugoslavia 


White  Russian  SSR 
Ukrainian  SSR 
Canada 

Czechoslovakia 

India 

New  Zealand 
South  Africa 
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In  each  of  these  four  committees,  assuming  that 
White  Russia,  the  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia  and 
Yugoslavia  vote  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment  might  have  a  two-thirds  majority;  so 
might  Britain  assuming — as  the  Russians  do,  but 
without  much  support  in  previous  experience— 
that  Australia,  Canada,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand 
and  India  would  vote  with  Britain.  This  possi¬ 
bility  of  Russian  domination  of  the  four  political 
committees  on  the  treaties  of  Eastern  Europe,  how¬ 
ever,  is  guarded  against  by  the  provision  for  the 
submission  of  minority  reports  to  the  conference. 

The  general  peace  conference  has  before  it  de¬ 
cisions  reached  by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Min¬ 
isters  on  a  wide  range  of  territorial  and  financial 
problems.  The  most  important  of  these  decisions 
can  be  summarized,  country  by  country,  as  follows: 
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PEACE  TREATY  WITH  ITALY 

Although  Italy,  by  accepting  “unconditional  sur¬ 
render”  in  September  1943,  and  thereafter  giving 
active  aid  to  the  Allies  in  the  war  against  Ger¬ 
many,  had  hoped  to  obtain  favorable  peace  terms, 
it  probably  comes  out  the  heaviest  loser  among  the 
nations  associated  with  Germany.  It  is  to  lose  the 
following  territories: 

Dodecanese  Islands.  Italy  is  to  cede  the  Dode¬ 
canese  Islands  to  Greece,  as  proposed  by  Britain 
and  the  United  States — a  proposal  at  first  opposed 
by  Russia  which,  it  was  believed,  was  reluctant  to 
make  this  concession  to  Greece,  regarded  by  Mos¬ 
cow  as  in  the  British  sphere  of  influence,  and 
hoped  to  obtain  their  use  as  a  base  close  to  the 
Dardanelles.  The  Dodecanese  Islands,  important 
because  of  their  strategic  position  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean,  and  inhabited  by  a  Greek  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  150,000,  had  been  ruled  by  Turkey 
until  1911-12,  when  Italy  seized  them  in  the  course 
of  the  Italo-Turkish  war.  Outright  ownership  of 
these  islands  was  demanded  by  Italy  as  one  of  the 
conditions  of  its  entrance  into  World  War  I  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies  under  the  secret  Treaty  of  London 
concluded  with  Britain,  France  and  Russia  on 
April  26,  1915.  Under  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  of 
August  10,  1920,  concluded  by  the  Allies  with  Tur¬ 
key,  Italy’s  right  to  the  Dodecanese  was  confirmed, 
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)  although  the  Italian  government  promised  eventu- 
L  ally  to  cede  the  islands  to  Greece — a  promise  it  did 
f  not  fulfill  during  the  inter-war  years. 

I  Briga-Tenda  Area.  In  the  early  days  after  the  end 
I  of  the  war  France,  which  at  one  time  had  made  ex¬ 
tensive  claims  to  rectification  of  its  boundary  with 
Italy,  appeared  ready  to  forego  territorial  demands, 
and  to  be  satisfied  with  termination  of  the  special 
status  enjoyed  by  Italians  since  1922  in  the  French 
protectorate  of  Tunisia,  During  the  negotiations  of 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  however,  France 
successfully  pressed  its  claim  for  incorporation  of 
the  Briga-Tenda  area  of  Italy,  near  Nice,  into  its 
territory.  This  area  contains  important  hydroelec¬ 
tric  developments  which,  according  to  the  Italians, 
are  essential  for  their  industries.  Italy,  however,  is 
to  be  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  area’s  hydroelectric 
power.  France’s  claim  to  this  territory  was  de¬ 
nounced  by  some  Italians  as  “a  stab  in  the  back.” 

African  Colonies.  Italy  must  renounce  all  claims 
to  its  colonies  in  North  and  East  Africa  which,  in 
the  view  of  Italian  nationalists,  and  notably  of 
Mussolini,  were  to  restore  the  glories  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire  and  provide  an  outlet  for  Italy’s  ex¬ 
panding  population.  It  will  thus  lose  Libya  (Cyre- 
naica  and  Tripoli)  in  North  Africa,  which  it  had 
obtained  from  Turkey  during  the  Italo-Turkish 
war  of  1911-12,  as  well  as  Eritrea  and  Italian  So¬ 
maliland  in  East  Africa,  acquired  in  the  i88o’s.  All 
these  territories  are  important  primarily  because 
of  the  strategic  position  they  occupy  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.  During 
World  War  II  the  forces  of  Britain  and  the  British 
Dominions  (Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South 
Africa)  battled  Italian  and  German  armies  for  con¬ 
trol  of  the  African  shore  of  the  Mediterranean;  and 
at  that  critical  time  the  British  government  had 
promised  the  Senussi  of  Cyrenaica,  proud  fighting 
tribes  which  had  bitterly  resisted  the  imposition  of 
‘  Italian  rule  after  1912,  that  their  land  would  not 
t  be  returned  to  Italy.  At  the  present  time  all  of 
Italy’s  African  colonies  are  occupied  and  admin¬ 
istered  by  Britain. 

.At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  in  London  various  plans  had  been  con¬ 
sidered  for  the  Italian  colonies,  ranging  from  their 
,  outright  return  to  Italy  (proposed  by  France,  which 
apparently  opposed  enlargement  of  British  pos¬ 
sessions  in  Africa),  to  their  administration  for  a 
specified  period  of  years  by  a  United  Nations 
commission  (proposed  by  the  United  States),®  or 
their  allocation  to  individual  victors  under  United 
Nations  supervision  (proposed  by  Russia,  which 

8.  Sec  Vernon  McKay,  “International  Trusteeship — Role  of 
United  Nations  in  the  Colonial  World,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports. 
May  15,  1946. 


made  a  claim  to  Tripoli).  During  the  third  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Council,  Russia,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Byrnes  in  his  radio  address  of  May  20,  “receded 
from  its  claim  for  a  trusteeship  of  Tripolitania, 
first  in  favor  of  a  joint  Soviet-Italian  trusteeship 
and  later  in  favor  of  an  Italian  trusteeship  as 
originally  proposed  by  the  French.”  It  is  an  open 
question,  however,  said  Mr.  Byrnes,  whether  Italy 
“is  in  an  economic  position  to  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  trusteeship  and  whether  the  return  of 
the  colonies  to  Italy  as  trustee  takes  sufficiently  into 
account  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants.”  Mr. 
Byrnes,  while  continuing  to  favor  the  placing  of 
the  colonies  under  United  Nations  trusteeship, 
and  the  grant  of  independence  to  Libya  and 
Eritrea  in  ten  years,  “with  considerable  reluctance” 
indicated  willingness  “to  yield”  to  France’s  pro¬ 
posal  for  an  Italian  trusteeship  “if  it  were  agreed 
that  a  definite  date  would  be  fixed  for  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Libya  and  Eritrea.”  The  French  gov¬ 
ernment,  however,  was  unwilling  to  agree  to  this 
condition.  The  British,  for  their  part,  according  to 
Mr.  Byrnes,  felt  that  because  of  their  promises 
during  the  war  they  could  not  acquiesce  in  an 
Italian  trusteeship  for  territory  occupied  by  the 
Senussi  tribes,  and  “for  security  reasons”  also  pro¬ 
posed  a  British  trusteeship  for  Cyrenaica. 

The  compromise  finally  reached  by  the  Big  Four 
Foreign  Ministers  on  these  conflicting  proposals 
was  that  the  Italian  colonies  should  continue  under 
their  present  British  administration,  pending  final 
disposal  by  the  Big  Four  within  one  year  from 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  peace  treaty  with 
Italy.  Final  disposal  is  to  be  effected  in  accordance 
with  any  one  combination  of  three  possible  solu¬ 
tions,  “whether  applicable  to  the  whole  or  to  any 
part  of  the  territories  concerned,  as  may  appear  in 
the  light  of  the  views  of  the  inhabitants  or  in  the 
view  of  other  interested  governments:  (i)  inde¬ 
pendence;  (2)  incorporation  in  neighboring  terri- 
tory;  (3)  trusteeship,  to  be  exercised  either  by  the 
United  Nations  as  a  whole  or  by  any  one  of  the 
United  Nations  individually.”  Should  the  four  pow¬ 
ers  prove  unable  to  agree,  the  matter  is  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  whose  decision  the  four  powers  agree  to 
accept  and  to  fulfill,  bearing  in  mind  the  pledges 
given  to  the  Senussi  tribes  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment.  Meanwhile,  the  deputies  of  the  Foreign  Min¬ 
isters  were  authorized  to  send  a  commission  of  in¬ 
quiry  to  all  or  any  of  the  former  Italian  colonies, 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  sentiments  of  the 
local  inhabitants  and  providing  the  necessary  ma¬ 
terial  on  which  to  base  a  recommendation  to  the 
Council  concerning  ultimate  disposal  of  these  col- 
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onies.  Differences  of  opinion  among  the  Big  Four 
were  thus  not  reconciled,  but  merely  postponed. 

Trieste  and  Venezia  Giulia.  The  question  of 
Trieste  was  the  most  baffling  one  on  the  agenda 
of  the  Foreign  Ministers.^  In  this  it  recalled  the 
situation  that  arose  in  Paris  in  1919  when  the 
Council  of  Four  had  to  consider  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  demands  of  Italy  and  those  of  the  newly 
created  Serbo-Croat-Slovene  state  concerning  the 
port  of  Fiume  and  its  hinterland.  In  1919  the  Yugo¬ 
slavs  disputed  Italy’s  claims  to  Fiume  with  the 
same  vigor  with  which  they  have  debated  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  Trieste  and  Venezia  Giulia  since  V-E  Day. 
The  Council  of  Four  finally  drew  the  so-called 
Wilson  Line,  which  gave  Italy  a  territory  con¬ 
taining  a  large  Slav  population,  but  smaller  in 
extent  than  the  area  it  had  claimed  under  the 
Treaty  of  London  of  1915.  This  decision,  which 
caused  profound  resentment  among  the  Slavs,  was 
opposed  by  the  Italian  representatives,  Orlando  and 
Sonnino,  who  contended  that  it  threatened  the 
overthrow  of  their  government — just  as  Premier 
Alcide  de  Gasperi  in  1946  stated  that  a  decision 
on  Trieste  favorable  to  Yugoslavia  would  prove  a 
serious  threat  for  a  democratic  regime  in  Italy. 
Eventually  the  controversy  over  Fiume,  which  had 
been  occupied  in  1919  by  Italians  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  poet  d’Annunzio,  was  settled  through 
direct  negotiations  between  Italy  and  Yugoslavia. 

In  1946,  as  in  1919,  the  Allies  were  confronted 
by  a  violent  Italo-Yugoslav  conflict.  Italy  had  the 
support  of  Britain^  and  the  United  States,  which 
had  no  desire  to  see  Russia  assume  a  key  role  in 
the  Adriatic;  while  Yugoslavia  had  the  support 
of  Russia,  although  it  can  be  assumed  that,  even 
had  Moscow  been  absent,  the  Yugoslavs  would 
have  pressed  their  claims  just  as  vigorously  as  they 
had  in  1919,  when  Russia  had  been  excluded  from 
the  Paris  Peace  Conference.  A  four-power  com¬ 
mission  of  experts  which  had  visited  the  disputed 
area  in  the  spring  to  investigate  the  Italo-Yugoslav 
frontier  differed,  as  Mr.  Byrnes  put  it,  not  as  to 
the  facts,  but  as  to  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  facts.  Mr.  Molotov,  according  to  Mr. 
Byrnes,  took  the  position  “that  Venezia  Giulia 
must  be  treated  as  an  inseparable  whole,  and  that 
so  treated  the  claim  of  Yugoslavia  to  the  area  is 
superior  to  that  of  Italy.  The  other  representatives 
believe  that  wise  statesmanship  as  well  as  the  ex¬ 
plicit  decision  taken  by  the  Council  at  London 
requires  a  boundary  line  which  will  in  the  main 
be  an  ethnic  line  leaving  a  minimum  of  people 

9.  For  background  information  on  Trieste,  see  C.  Grove 
Haines,  "Trieste — Focus  of  Conflict  in  Europe,”  Foreign  Policy 
Reports,  April  i,  1946. 


under  alien  rule.”  The  American  delegation  sug- 
gested  a  plebiscite  for  the  area  between  the  line  I 
proposed  by  the  United  States  and  that  proposed  I 
by  the  U.S.S.R.,  but  Mr.  Molotov  would  not  con-  I 
sider  a  plebiscite  except  for  the  entire  Venezia  " 
Giulia  area.  ■ 

The  decision  finally  reached  at  the  third  session  I 
of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  like  the  de-  ; 
cision  of  1919  on  Fiume,  was  a  compromise.  It 
was  agreed  that  all  territory  east  of  the  so-called  L 
French  line  proposed  by  Georges  Bidault,  Premier-  f 
President  of  France,  would  be  ceded  by  Italy  r 
to  Yugoslavia.  This  territory,  estimated  at  3,000 
square  miles,  includes  the  Izonzo  Valley,  Istria,  \ 
and  the  port  of  Pola,  and  contains  a  majority  of 
nearly  376,000  Slavs  and  a  minority  of  approxi-  k 
mately  128,000  Italians.  The  port  of  Trieste  and  I 
the  surrounding  area,  estimated  at  300  square  miles  [ 
altogether,  are  to  become  the  “Free  Territory  of  L 
Trieste.”  The  integrity  and  independence  of  this  I 
territory  are  to  be  assured  by  the  Security  Council  L 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  permanent  statute  of  I 
the  Free  Territory  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  L 
of  the  Security  Council,  which  will  also  appoint  p 
the  governor  of  the  Territory  following  consulta-  | 
tion  with  Italy  and  Yugoslavia.  The  statute  is  to  i 
contain  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  legisla-  r 
tive  and  executive  authority  “on  democratic  lines,” 
including  universal  suffrage,  and  the  protection  I 
of  the  rights  of  citizens  with  respect  to  human  I 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  particularly  in¬ 
cluding  religion,  language,  press,  schools,  and  ac-  , 
cess  to  public  services.  Since  the  United  Nations  at 
the  present  time  has  no  machinery  for  governing  I 
territories  outside  of  dependent  colonial  areas,  a 
new  agency  for  this  purpose  will  have  to  be  estab- 
lished — as  the  League  of  Nations  found  it  neces-  . 
sary  to  do  in  the  comparable  case  of  the  Free  City  * 
of  Danzig,  whose  experience  should  be  of  value 
in  the  administration  of  the  “Free  Territory  of 
Trieste.”^®  P 

South  Tyrol.  While  the  United  States  had  in-  I 
sisted  on  observance  of  ethnic  principles  in  the  ■ 
case  of  Trieste  and  Venezia  Giulia,  this  considera-  I 
tion,  apparently  did  not  affect  the  decision  of  the  I 
Foreign  Ministers  on  the  South  Tyrol  which,  with  | 
its  population  of  250,000  Austrians,  contrary  to  i 
ethnic  principles,  is  to  remain  part  of  Italian  terri-  k 
tory.  This  area  was  demanded  by  Italy  under  the 
Treaty  of  London  of  1915  on  the  ground  that,  [ 
since  the  Alps  are  its  “natural  defense,”  it  needed  f 
South  Tyrol  for  reasons  of  military  security.  By  I 
the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain  of  1919,  Austria  ceded  j 

10.  See  John  Brown  Mason,  The  Danzig  Dilemma  (Stanford  | 
University  Press,  1946).  1 
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South  Tyrol  to  Italy”  which,  under  the  Fascist 
regime  of  Mussolini,  made  vigorous  efforts  to 
Italianize  the  Austrian  population. 

In  addition  to  territorial  losses  in  Europe  and 
Africa,  Italy  must  also  pay  $100,000,000  in  repara¬ 
tions  to  Russia  for  damage  inflicted  by  Italian 
troops  during  the  Axis  invasion  of  the  Ukraine. 
This  decision  represented  a  concession  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  which  had  previously  ex¬ 
pressed  the  view  that,  “in  the  interest  of  peace,” 
it  preferred  to  forget  about  reparations,  pointing 
out  that  it  had  already  advanced  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  $900,000,000  “to  enable  the  Italian  nation  to 
live.””  Mr.  Byrnes,  however,  had  said  after  the 
second  session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
that  this  country  was  willing  to  agree  to  “limited 
reparations,  provided  these  do  not  deprive  Italy 
of  resources  necessary  to  enable  her  to  subsist 
without  external  assistance.”  Under  the  agreement 
reached  on  July  5,  Italy  is  to  pay  the  sum  of 
$100,000,000  to  Russia  over  a  period  of  seven  years, 
largely  out  of  current  production — not  in  the  form 
of  warships,  as  previously  suggested  by  Mr.  Byrnes 
—thus  directly  aiding  the  reconstruction  of  the 
U.S.S.R.;  but  payment  from  current  production 
is  not  to  apply  for  the  first  two  years,  and  Russia 
is  to  furnish  the  raw  materials  for  the  goods  to 
be  produced.  These  reparations  are  to  be  covered 
from  three  main  sources:  a  share  of  the  Italian 
factory  and  tool  equipment  designed  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  war  implements  which  is  not  required 
by  the  permitted  military  establishments  and  is  not 
readily  susceptible  of  conversion  to  civilian  pur¬ 
poses  which  is  removed  from  Italy;  property  rights 
and  interests  of  the  Italian  government  and  Italian 
nationals  in  Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  Hungary,  sub¬ 
ject  to  certain  exceptions;  and,  as  already  stated, 
current  industrial  production.  The  latter  provision 
is  regarded  as  particularly  objectionable  by  the 
Italians,  who  fear  it  will  give  Russia  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  intervene  in  Italy’s  internal  affairs  on 
the  ground  of  collecting  reparations.  Contrary  to 
the  view  earlier  expressed  by  Secretary  of  State 
Byrnes,  Italian  warships  are  to  be  regarded  as  war 
booty,  not  as  reparations.  The  claims  of  Greece, 
Yugoslavia,  Albania,  Ethiopia  and  other  countries 
for  reparations  from  Italy  were  left  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  peace  conference.  The  Italian  navy, 
with  which  Mussolini  once  dreamed  of  challeng¬ 
ing  Britain’s  sea  power,  is  to  be  limited  to  two 

11.  Stephen  Bonsai  describes  this  as  a  “disastrous  concession” 
and  the  Italians  as  “grasping  Romans”  in  his  diary  of  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference.  Stephen  Bonsai,  Suitors  and  Suppliants: 
The  Little  Nations  at  Versailles  (New  York,  Prentice-Hall, 
•946),  p.  104. 

12.  Address  of  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes,  May  20,  1946,  cited. 


small  battleships  and  four  cruisers.  Italian  ships 
are  to  be  allocated  to  Greece  and  Yugoslavia,  as 
well  as  other  countries.  Three  months  after  the 
peace  treaty  comes  into  effect,  American  and  Brit¬ 
ish  troops  are  to  be  evacuated  from  Italy. 

TREATIES  WITH  AXIS  SATELLITES 

The  draft  treaties  with  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Finland  follow  closely  the  terms  of  the 
armistice  agreements  concluded  with  these  four 
Axis  satellites.  In  each  of  the  armistice  agreements 
the  four  countries  “undertook  to  repeal  Fascist 
legislation,  purge  their  bureaucracies  of  pro-Nazi 
elements,  and  restore  United  Nations  property 
seized  or  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  war.”” 
Rumania,  Hungary  and  Finland  (but  not  Bul¬ 
garia)  were  required  to  turn  over  goods  in  the 
value  of  three  hundred  million  dollars  each  over 
a  period  of  six  years.  Except  for  one  hundred 
million  dollars  of  the  sum  paid  by  Hungary, 
which  was  to  be  divided  between  Czechoslovakia 
and  Yugoslavia,  Russia  was  to  be  the  sole  recipient 
of  these  reparations,  which  it  has  been  collecting 
since  that  time  out  of  the  current  production  and 
existing  assets  of  the  three  countries.  Finland’s 
undertaking  to  pay  three  hundred  million  dollars 
in  reparations  over  a  period  of  six  years  was  sub¬ 
sequently  altered  to  eight  years.  The  Finns  may 
pay  only  less  than  half  of  their  debt  in  the  form  of 
lumber  goods,  their  chief  export;  the  major  pro¬ 
portion  must  be  covered  by  deliveries  of  machinery 
and  ships. 

The  chief  differences  in  the  peace  treaties,  as  in 
the  armistice  agreements,  concern  territorial  pro¬ 
visions.  Hungary  had  to  cede  to  Rumania  the  area 
known  as  Northern  Transylvania,  with  a  predomi¬ 
nantly  Rumanian  population,  which  Rumania  had 
received  from  Hungary  under  the  Treaty  of  Tri¬ 
anon  of  June  4,  1920,  but  had  been  forced  to  re¬ 
linquish  to  Hungary  at  the  demand  of  Hitler  in 
1940.  Transylvania,  where  some  of  Hungary’s 
prominent  landowners  had  had  large  estates  be¬ 
fore  1914,  had  been  the  object  of  impassioned  re¬ 
visionist  demands  by  Hungarians  during  the  inter¬ 
war  years.  Rumania,  in  turn,  had  to  cede  to  Bul¬ 
garia  the  area  of  Southern  Dobruja.  This  terri¬ 
tory,  which  has  a  population  of  about  150,000  Bul¬ 
garians,  had  been  transferred  by  Bulgaria  to  Ru¬ 
mania  in  1913  during  the  Balkans  wars,  then  was 
occupied  (1916)  and  recovered  (1918)  by  Bulgaria, 
which  again  lost  it  to  Rumania  under  the  Treaty 
of  Neuilly  of  November  27,  1919.  According  to 
experts  on  national  minorities.  Southern  Dobruja 
historically,  nationally  and  economically  belongs 

13.  See  Black,  “The  Axis  Satellites  and  the  Great  Powers,” 
cited. 
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to  Bulgaria.*^  Rumania,  under  the  armistice  agree¬ 
ment,  had  also  recognized  the  cession  of  Bessarabia 
(a  part  of  Russia  in  191H)  and  Northern  Bukovina 
(a  part  of  Austria-Hungary  in  1918)  to  the 
U.S.S.R.,  effected  before  Germany’s  invasion  of 
Russia.  The  armistice  agreement  with  Finland  had 
confirmed  the  cession  to  Russia  by  the  peace  treaty 
of  1940  of  the  Karelian  Isthmus  above  Leningrad 
and  the  port  of  Petsamo  on  the  Arctic. 

The  chief  concern  of  the  Western  powers, 
throughout  the  negotiation  of  draft  treaties  with 
the  Axis  satellites  in  Europe,  was  to  obtain  four 
main  objectives:  inclusion  of  a  clause  guaranteeing 
basic  human  rights;  insertion  of  provisions  assur¬ 
ing  freedom  of  trade  in  Russian-occupied  areas; 
freedom  of  navigation  on  the  Danube,  which  is 
now  controlled  by  Russia,  whose  armed  forces  still 
occupy  three  Danubian  countries,  Hungary,  Ru¬ 
mania  and  Bulgaria;  and  withdrawal  of  Russian 
occupation  forces  from  these  three  countries.  While 
a  clause  guaranteeing  human  rights  was  included 
in  the  draft  peace  treaty  with  Finland,  Russia 
opposed  it  in  the  case  of  the  other  peace  treaties. 
The  controversial  questions  of  freedom  of  trade  in 
Russian-occupied  areas  and  freedom  of  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  Danube*’  were  left  unsettled,  and  may 
be  discussed  at  the  peace  conference.  As  for 
withdrawal  of  occupation  forces,  Russia  under¬ 
took  to  evacuate  its  troops  from  Bulgaria  three 
months  after  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty  with 
that  country  (paralleling  the  pledge  given  by  Brit¬ 
ain  and  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Italy), 
but  took  no  such  pledge  with  regard  to  Hungary 
and  Rumania. 

In  addition  to  these  unresolved  questions,  the 
general  peace  conference  may  want  to  take  up  the 
problem  of  compensation  for  damages  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  United  Nations  property  in  the  Axis 
satellites,  on  which  the  Foreign  Ministers  failed 
to  reach  an  agreement;  and  may  be  confronted 
with  a  demand  from  Greece  for  rectification  of 
its  frontiers  with  Bulgaria  and  Albania  (whose  ap¬ 
plication  for  membership  in  the  United  Nations  is 
supported  by  Russia  and  Yugoslavia  but  opposed 
by  Britain);  with  disputes  about  the  future  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  strategic  Aaland  Islands,  and  other  ques¬ 
tions.  Such  suggestions  as  the  general  peace  con¬ 
ference  may  make  concerning  the  five  draft  peace 
treaties  as  well  as  other  issues  that  may  be  raised 
during  its  sessions  will  be  in  the  form  of  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
which,  it  is  expected,  will  re-assemble  either  during 

14.  See  C.  A.  Macartney,  National  States  and  National  Minori¬ 
ties  (London,  Oxford  University  Press,  1934),  p.  525. 

15.  For  details,  see  Black,  “TTie  Axis  Satellites  and  the  Great 
Powers,”  cited. 


or  at  the  close  of  the  conference  to  put  the  treaties 
into  final  form.  These  treaties  will  then  have  to  be 
ratified  by  the  governments  affected  before  they 
go  into  force. 

UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

The  work  laboriously  accomplished  by  the  Big 
Four  Foreign  Ministers  on  the  peace  treaties  with 
Italy,  Rumania,  Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Finland 
marks  only  the  beginning  of  the  gigantic  task  of 
making  the  peace  in  Europe.  The  settlements  ar¬ 
rived  at  in  these  five  treaties,  important  as  they 
are,  and  deep  as  were  some  of  the  controversies 
they  aroused,  for  example  over  Trieste,  are  still 
on  the  periphery  of  the  central  problem  that  faces 
the  peacemakers — and  that  is  the  future  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria,  through  which  today  runs  a 
demarcation  line  between  the  Western  powers  and 
Russia.  Although  the  Potsdam  agreement  had 
contemplated  that  the  Allies  would  not  proceed 
with  negotiations  for  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany 
until  1947,  the  ever-growing  practical  difficulties 
presented  by  four-power  administration  of  that 
country  have  caused  the  Big  Four  to  re-examine 
the  principal  bases  of  the  settlement  reached  at 
Potsdam — reparations,  level  of  industrial  produc¬ 
tion,  extent  of  de-Nazification,  and  forms  of  in¬ 
ternal  German  administration.  The  lack  of  agree¬ 
ment  among  the  Big  Four  concerning  Germany 
is  bound  to  cast  a  long  shadow  over  the  general 
peace  conference  dealing  with  Italy  and  the  Axis 
satellites  in  Eastern  Europe,  whose  own  future 
will  inevitably  be  affected  by  the  destiny  of  the 
German  nation. 

While  the  war  was  still  raging,  many  observers 
who  had  been  disheartened  by  the  results  of  peace¬ 
making  in  Paris  in  1919,  regarded  as  too  hasty  and 
consequently  in  many  instances  ill-advised,  urged 
that  this  time  there  should  be  a  “cooling-off” 
period,  during  which  the  United  Nations  might 
carefully  take  their  bearings  in  a  profoundly  al¬ 
tered  world,  and  draw  up  a  peace  settlement  which, 
it  was  hoped,  would  prove  more  satisfactory  and 
lasting  than  that  of  Versailles.  What  some  of  these 
observers  apparently  had  failed  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  is  that  events  do  not  stand  still,  and  that 
in  the  period  of  over  two  years  which  elapsed 
between  the  conclusion  of  armistices  with  Italy 
and  the  Axis  satellites  and  the  summoning  of  the 
general  peace  conference,  political  and  economic 
relationships  on  the  continent  and,  even  more  im¬ 
portant,  between  the  Big  Four,  had  undergone 
fundamental  transformations  that  were  bound 
to  alter  the  character  of  the  peace  negotiations.  By 
1946  the  main  problem  of  the  Allies  was  not  how 
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t  to  weaken  or  hold  in  thrall  the  defeated  coun¬ 
tries,  but  how  to  alleviate  the  conflicts  that  had 
arisen  among  them  concerning  the  lines  along 
which  Europe  should  be  reorganized  and  recon¬ 
structed. 

I  HOW  HAS  EUROPE  CHANGED 

'  While  the  Big  Three,  and  later  the  Big  Four, 

I  were  negotiating  the  terms  of  peace  treaties  with 
Italy  and  the  four  Axis  satellites,  Europe  was  un- 
!  dergoing  far-reaching  changes  which  have  deter- 
i  mined  the  character  of  the  peace  settlement.  These 
changes  are  in  a  sense  a  continuation  of  the  devel¬ 
opments  that  occurred  at  the  end  of  World  War  I. 
It  is  as  if  we  are  seeing  the  same  film  unrolled  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes,  but  with  the  introduction,  here  and 
there,  of  new  shadings  and  sharper  delineations 
which  emphasize  aspects  of  Europe’s  transforma¬ 
tion  that  escaped  all  but  the  closest  observers  in 
1919,  and  became  temporarily  obscured  by  the 
seeming  return  to  more  or  less  “normal”  conditions 
during  the  inter-war  years. 

In  1946  we  can  see  more  clearly  than  we  did  in 
1919  the  continued  decline  in  political  influence,  re¬ 
sulting  from  relative  lack  of  manpower  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  military  and  industrial  potential,  of 
France  and  Italy,  which  not  only  had  richly  con¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  centuries  to  the  moulding 
of  Western  civilization,  but  also,  at  various  stages 
of  their  history,  had  acted  as  great  empire-builders. 
Because  France  and  Italy,  at  the  close  of  World 
War  I,  were  in  the  ranks  of  the  victors,  their  in- 
^  ability  to  withstand  the  modern  military  might  of 
^  a  highly  industrialized  Germany  was  not  always 
recognized,  least  of  all  by  some  of  their  own  lead¬ 
ers  who  either  hoped,  as  in  France,  to  find  security 
!  in  the  demilitarization  of  Germany,  or  to  improve 
I  their  industrial  potential  through  an  economy  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  political  dictatorship,  as  Mussolini 
}  sought  to  do  in  Italy.  Poland  whose  territories, 

[divided  in  the  eighteenth  century  between  Prussia, 
Austria  and  Russia,  were  reunited  into  a  national 
I  state  as  a  result  of  World  War  I,  strove  to  maintain 
I  national  unity  and  to  achieve  industrialization,  but 
*  in  the  shadow  of  the  power  of  Germany  and  Russia 
I  failed  to  attain  either  of  these  objectives.  The  small 
!  nations  carved  out  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Em¬ 
pire  and  animated  by  the  doctrine  of  self-determ¬ 
ination  found  it  increasingly  difficult,  as  the  years 

Iwent  by,  to  maintain  their  economic  stability  in  the 
face  of  world  depression,  or  to  preserve  political 
independence  against  the  encroachments  of  a  mili¬ 
tant  Germany.  The  three  great  non-European  pow¬ 
ers — Britain,  the  United  States  and  Russia — were 
more  preoccupied  during  the  inter-war  years  with 


their  domestic  or  colonial  affairs  than  with  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Europe.  As  a  result  Germany,  in  spite  of 
provisions  for  its  disarmament  and  for  the  payment 
of  reparations,  encountered  little  resistance  to  its 
nationalist  resurgence  and  its  unconcealed  rearm¬ 
ament  after  1933  until  it  was  ready  to  embark  on 
military  expansion. 

THE  KEY  PROBLEM  OF  GERMANY 

Today  Italy,  like  Germany,  is  among  the  de¬ 
feated,  and  is  to  be  reduced  to  the  status  it  had  in 
1861,  when  it  achieved  nationhood,  and  had  not 
yet  attempted  to  recover  in  Africa  the  glories  of 
ancient  Rome.  France,  whose  struggle  against  Ger¬ 
many  after  the  1940  armistice  had  to  be  carried  on 
primarily  through  the  resistance  movement,  is  a 
beneficiary  of  Allied  victory,  but  stands  to  gain 
little  from  it  except  in  so  far  as  the  danger  of 
another  German  expansion  can  be  averted.  That  is 
why,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  French  of  all 
political  shades  of  opinion,  the  primary  task  of  the 
peacemakers  should  be  to  deprive  Germany  of  the 
Ruhr,  without  whose  rich  resources  of  coal  they 
believe  the  Germans  will  be  unable  to  reconstitute 
their  military  striking  power,  whatever  may  be  the 
other  terms  imposed  by  the  final  German  peace 
treaty. 

In  contrast  to  the  French,  for  whom  Germany 
means  "rennemiy  the  three  non-European  wartime 
Allies  regard  Germany,  even  though  defeated 
and  partially  destroyed,  as  an  important  factor 
in  their  own  struggle  for  power;  and  all  three, 
in  one  way  or  another,  are  bidding  for  German  sup¬ 
port.  The  United  States  and  Britain,  which  until 
now  have  had  to  finance  Germany’s  imports  of  es¬ 
sential  foods  and  raw  materials — an  arrangement 
that  recalls  the  loans  made  by  the  Western  nations 
to  Germany  after  1919 — would  like  to  see  German 
economy  recover  to  the  point  where  the  Germans 
can  pay  for  their  imports  and  relieve  the  Allies  of 
their  present  financial  burdens.  At  the  same  time, 
the  fact  that  Germany,  before  1939,  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  competitor  of  the  United  States  and  Britain 
in  world  markets  makes  it  doubtful  that  the  West¬ 
ern  powers  would  welcome  the  development  of 
German  productivity  beyond  a  given  level. 

Russia,  too,  wants  to  neutralize  Germany’s  strik¬ 
ing  power.  But  Russia,  unlike  the  Western  Allies, 
can  make  use  of  the  peacetime  industriousness  of 
the  Germans:  for  it  needs  German  machinery  and 
tools  for  the  reconstruction  of  its  devastated  areas, 
and  German  consumers’  goods  for  its  population, 
whose  demand  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life  had 
long  been  postponed  to  meet  the  needs  first  of 
industrialization,  and  then  of  war.  The  Soviet  gov- 
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ernment  could  conceivably,  over  a  long  period,  fill 
its  requirements  through  its  own  production  facil¬ 
ities,  or  by  purchases  in  the  United  States  and  other 
advanced  industrial  countries.  But  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  would  call  for  a  prolonged  period  of  self- 
denial,  since  many  of  the  industries  of  Western 
Russia  must  be  rebuilt  before  they  can  produce  on 
a  large  scale;  and  purchases  of  American  goods 
would  call  for  a  substantial  loan  which,  it  is  agreed, 
would  not  be  available  before  1947.  While  the  So¬ 
viet  government,  therefore,  favors  immediate  re¬ 
newal  of  German  industrial  activity,  it  has  no  desire 
to  take  the  chance  that  a  revived  Germany  will  be 
dominated  by  anti-Russian  leaders.  It  is  conse¬ 
quently  an  integral  feature  of  Moscow’s  policy  to 
urge  not  only  the  consummation  of  the  economic 
unity  of  Germany  (desired  also  by  the  United 
States  and  Britain),  but  also  political  unity  which, 
from  the  Russian  point  of  view,  should  be  achieved 
under  the  aegis  of  groups  “friendly”  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
— and  that  has  come  to  mean  in  the  Russian  zone 
a  coalition  led  by  Communists  and  sympathizing 
Socialists.  Political  unity  of  this  character  causes 
the  United  States  and  Britain  to  fear  that  Russia 
will  seek  to  impose  the  Soviet  pattern  on  all  of 
Germany,  and  thus  prevent  the  re-education  of  the 
Germans  along  democratic  lines.  Meanwhile,  Rus¬ 
sia,  which  has  claimed  German  territory  in  the  East 
for  itself  and  Poland,  does  not  have  the  feeling  of 
insecurity  experienced  by  France. 

The  struggle  over  Germany  (with  Austria  con¬ 
sidered  part  of  the  stakes)  has  thus  become  a 
struggle  between  the  Allies  not  only  for  strategic 
and  economic  advantages  but  also  for  ideological 
influence.  Compared  to  this  struggle  the  terms  of 
the  peace  treaties  with  Italy  and  the  Axis  satellites 
appear  both  relatively  insignificant  and  subject  to 
re-appraisal  once  the  future  of  Germany  has  been 
determined.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the 
question  of  the  status  to  be  given  the  colonies  re¬ 
linquished  by  Italy  should  have  been  left  open,  and 
that  no  sooner  had  the  agreement  about  Trieste 
been  announced  than  experts  familiar  with  the  con¬ 
tested  area  began  to  suggest  the  need  for  re-study 
of  the  Paris  proposals  with  a  view  to  their  revision. 

The  decisions  reached  at  the  three  sessions  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  which  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  general  peace  conference  of  twenty- 
one  nations,  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
those  reached  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  of 
1919.  The  fact  that  each  decision  of  the  Council 
constitutes  a  compromise  does  not,  on  that  ground 
alone,  justify  criticism  of  the  Council’s  work.  The 
test  of  all  negotiations,  between  nations  as  between 
other  groups  of  human  beings,  is  not  the  number 


of  victories  scored  by  this  side  or  that,  but  the 
extent  to  which  they  result  in  viable  conditions  of 
continued  existence.  To  quote  Secretary  of  State 
Byrnes,  the  building  of  world  peace  “requires  the 
will  and  ability  to  seek  the  best,  to  accept  the  best 
obtainable,  and  then  to  make  the  best  obtainable 
work.”‘6 

SMALL  NATIONS  VS.  GREAT  POWERS 

As  might  have  been  expected,  both  Russia  and 
the  Western  powers  stood  firm  on  their  objec¬ 
tives  in  the  areas  of  their  special  interest — Russia  j 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Balkans,  the  United 
States  and  Britain  in  Italy,  the  Mediterranean,  and 
North  Africa,  with  the  greatest  degree  of  com¬ 
promise  being  shown  at  the  point  where  the  areas 
of  interest  merge,  which  at  the  present  time  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  Trieste.  While  concern  for  the  general 
peace  of  Europe  was  a  primary  factor  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  deliberations,  it  would  be  difficult  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  Big  Four  displayed  particular  re¬ 
gard  for  the  interests  of  the  small  nations  when 
contrasted  with  their  own  strategic  and  economic 
aspirations.  It  is  at  the  general  peace  conference 
that  the  small  nations  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  their  views  heard  on  the  terms  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  so  many  of  them  helped  to  make  possible 
by  their  sacrifices  on  the  battlefield  and  in  re¬ 
sistance  movements. 

Dr.  Herbert  V.  Evatt,  Australian  Minister  of 
External  Affairs,  who  has  been  a  consistent  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  rights  of  small  nations  in  the  United 
Nations  organization,  foreshadowed  the  approach 
the  small  nations  might  take  at  the  general  peace 
conference  when  he  said,  in  a  radio  broadcast  on 
July  15,  that  “the  active  belligerents  must  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  conference  on  the  basis  of  equality,  not 
subordination,  of  inclusion,  not  of  exclusion.”'’ 
The  Australian  Foreign  Minister,  who  had  stub¬ 
bornly  opposed  grant  of  the  veto  power  of  the 
Big  Five  in  the  Security  Council,  acquiescing  in 
it  only  because  he  was  told  by  the  American  dele¬ 
gation  that  the  United  States  Senate  would  other¬ 
wise  not  adopt  the  San  Francisco  Charter,  and  has 
since  supported  the  Baruch  proposal  for  relinquish¬ 
ment  of  the  veto  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy 
control,  declared  that  there  must  be  “no  veto”  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  at  Paris.  He  added  that 
Australia  had  viewed  “with  great  and  growing 
concern”  the  gradual  disclosure  of  the  agreements 
reached  by  the  great  powers  during  the  war,  and 
insisted  that  these  questions  should  have  been  left 

16.  Radio  report  on  third  session  of  the  Council  of  For¬ 
eign  Ministers,  July  15,  1946.  New  Yotk^  Times,  July  16,  1946. 

17.  New  York.  Times,  July  16,  1946. 
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to  all  the  nations  that  participated  in  the  war.” 
In  Dr.  Evatt’s  opinion,  “consideration  of  the  final 
settlements  has  been  almost  hopelessly  prejudiced 
by  the  prior  bargains,”  embodied  in  armistice 
agreements  concluded  by  the  great  powers  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Asia;  and  “belligerents  other  than  the 
so-called  Big  Three  were  either  not  adequately 
consulted  or  were  not  consulted  at  all  in  relation 
to  many  of  these  understandings  and  commitments.” 

The  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Min¬ 
isters  were  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  the  same 
considerations  that  affected  the  peacemakers  of 
1919  who,  like  the  negotiators  of  our  day,  after 
having  proclaimed  noble  ideals  concerning  self- 
determination  of  peoples  and  respect  for  ethnic 
principles,  ultimately  applied  whatever  yardstick 
seemed  best  adapted  to  produce  agreement  among 
interested  parties.  At  that  time  President  Wilson, 
frustrated  by  the  recurring  necessity  of  yielding 
on  principles  to  reconcile  conflicting  national  am¬ 
bitions,  hoped  that  the  League  of  Nations,  with 


its  provisions  for  revision  of  treaties  that  had  be¬ 
come  inapplicable,  would  eventually  reduce  the 
frictions  and  avert  the  controversies  which  he  and 
others  anticipated  would  be  the  fruit  of  some  of 
their  compromises.  The  hope  that,  as  time  goes 
on,  revision  of  situations  that  are  no  longer  work¬ 
able  can  be  effected  through  the  United  Nations 
must  again  be  regarded  today  as  the  best  safeguard 
that  conflicts  growing  out  of  the  1946  peace  settle¬ 
ment  will  be  resolved  by  peaceful  means  instead 
of  by  recourse  to  war.  But  now,  as  in  1919,  the 
real,  and  most  arduous  task,  of  peacemaking  is  to 
lift  the  sights  of  nations  above  controversies  over 
boundaries,  bases,  and  reparations,  and  focus  the 
efforts  of  mankind  on  the  need  to  provide  those 
essentials  of  life — food,  housing,  clothing,  health, 
education,  opportunity  for  work  and  for  leisure 
activities,  the  chance,  in  short,  for  every  human 
being  to  make  a  creative  contribution  to  the  com¬ 
munity — which  might  eventually  bring  war-weary 
and  fear-ridden  peoples  to  prefer  peace  to  war. 


ARTICLES  OF  DRAFT  PEACE  TREATY  WITH  ITALY  ON  TRIESTE,  COLONIES 
AND  REPARATIONS^  Compiled  by  Ona  K.  D.  Ringwood 


ARTICLE  XVI.  FREE  TERRITORY  OF  TRIESTE 

The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  agreed: 

1.  That  all  territory  east  of  the  line  known  as 
the  French  Line  shall  be  ceded  by  Italy  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  that  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  shall 
be  constituted  within  the  French  Line  bounded  on 
the  north  by  a  line  drawn  from  Duino  to  the 
French  Line. 

2.  The  integrity  and  independence  of  this  Free 
Territory  shall  be  assured  by  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations. 

3.  A  special  commission,  representing  the  Four 
Powers  of  the  Council  [of  Foreign  Ministers],  shall 
be  immediately  appointed  to  consult  with  represen¬ 
tatives  of  Yugoslavia  and  Italy,  and  to  examine  the 
whole  subject  and  present  preliminary  suggestions 
to  the  peace  conference. 

4.  The  permanent  statute  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  approval  of  the  Security  Council,  which  will 
report  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  in  accordance  with  Article  XIV  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

5.  Recommendations  for  a  provisional  govern- 
I.  From  text  published  in  New  Yor\  Times,  July  27,  1946. 


ment  and  for  the  formation  of  a  permanent  statute 
shall  be  made  by  the  peace  conference  of  the 
twenty-one  nations,  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
cedure  adopted  at  the  Moscow  conference. 

6.  The  provisional  government  and  the  perma¬ 
nent  statute  shall  preserve  the  following  general 
principles: 

(1)  The  Governor  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  after  consultation  with  Yugoslavia 
and  Italy. 

(2)  Legislative  and  executive  authority  shall  be 
established  along  democratic  lines,  including  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage. 

(3)  Rights  of  citizens  shall  be  protected  in  re¬ 
spect  to  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms, 
particularly  including  religion,  language,  the  press, 
schools  and  access  to  public  services. 

(4)  Annual  reports  shall  be  submitted  by  the 
Governor  to  the  Security  Council. 

ARTICLE  XVII.  ITALIAN  COLONIES 

1.  Italy  renounces  all  right  and  title  to  the  Italian 
territorial  possessions  in  Africa,  id  est,  namely, 
Libya,  Eritrea  and  Italian  Somaliland. 

2.  Pending  their  final  disposal,  the  said  posses- 
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sions  shall  continue  under  their  present  administra¬ 
tion. 

3.  The  final  disposal  of  these  possessions  shall  be 
determined  jointly  by  the  Governments  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  U.S.A.,  U.K.  and  France  within  one  year 
of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  treaty,  in  the 
manner  laid  down  in  the  joint  declaration  of  *** 
[date]  issued  by  the  said  Governments. 

[accompanying  declaration  of  JULY  3,  1946 

ON  ITALIAN  COLONIES^ 

(1)  The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  France  agree  that  they 
will,  within  one  year  from  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  peace  treaty  with  Italy  bearing  this  day’s 
date,  jointly  determine  the  final  disposal  of  Italy’s 
territorial  possessions  in  Africa,  to  which  by  said 
treaty  Italy  renounces  all  right  and  title. 

(2)  Final  disposal  of  territories  concerned  shall 
be  made  by  the  four  powers  in  accordance  with 
one  or  any  combination  of  the  following  solutions, 
whether  applicable  to  the  whole  or  to  any  part  of 
the  territories  concerned,  as  may  appear  in  the 
light  of  the  views  of  the  inhabitants  or  in  the  view 
of  other  interested  Governments: 

(i)  Independence. 

(ii)  Incorporation  in  neighboring  territory. 

(iii)  Trusteeship,  to  be  exercised  either  by  the 
United  Nations  as  a  whole  or  by  any  one  of  the 
United  Nations  individually. 

(3)  In  the  event  of  the  four  powers  being  un¬ 
able  to  agree  to  a  solution,  one  or  a  combination  of 
the  above  bases  of  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  for 
a  recommendation,  and  the  four  powers  hereby 
agree  to  accept  that  recommendation  and  to  take 
appropriate  measures  for  giving  effect  to  it,  bear¬ 
ing  in  mind  the  pledges  given  to  the  Senussi  by 
His  Majesty’s  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  war. 

(4)  The  deputies  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  shall 
continue  to  consider  the  question  of  the  dispiosal 
of  former  Italian  colonies  in  Africa  and  are  empow¬ 
ered  to  dispatch  a  commission  of  inquiry  to  all 
or  any  of  the  former  Italian  colonies  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  the  views  of  the  local  inhabitants 
and  to  supplying  the  deputies  with  the  necessary 

2.  Ibid.,  July  4,  1946. 


material  on  which  to  base  a  recommendation  to 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  regarding  the 
ultimate  solution  of  the  question.] 

ARTICLE  LXIV.  REPARATIONS 

A.  Reparation  for  the  U.S.S.R. 

1.  Italy  shall  pay  the  Soviet  Union  reparation  in 
the  amount  of  $100,000,000  over  a  period  of  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
treaty.  Deliveries  from  the  current  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  shall  not  be  made  during  the  first  two  years. 

2.  Reparations  shall  be  made  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  sources : 

(a)  A  share  of  the  Italian  factory  and  tool  equip¬ 
ment  designed  for  the  manufacture  of  war  imple¬ 
ments  which  is  not  required  by  the  permitted  mili¬ 
tary  establishments  and  is  not  readily  susceptible  of 
conversion  to  civilian  purposes  which  is  removed 
from  Italy  pursuant  to  Article  LVIII  of  this  treaty. 

(b)  Italian  assets  in  Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  Hun¬ 
gary,  subject  to  the  exceptions  specified  in  Para¬ 
graph  5  of  Article  LXIX. 

(c)  Italian  current  industrial  production. 

3.  The  quantities  and  types  of  goods  to  be  de¬ 
livered  shall  be  the  subject  of  agreements  between 
the  Italian  Government  and  the  Government  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  shall  be  selected  and  deliveries 
scheduled  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  interference 
with  the  economic  reconstruction  of  Italy  and  the 
imposition  of  additional  liabilities  on  other  Allied 
or  Associated  powers.  Agreements  concluded  un¬ 
der  this  paragraph  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
four  Ambassadors  in  Rome  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  U.K., 
U.S.A.,  and  France. 

4.  The  U.S.S,R.  shall  furnish  to  Italy  on  com¬ 
mercial  terms  the  materials  which  are  normally  im¬ 
ported  into  Italy  and  which  are  needed  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  goods.  Payments  for  these  materials 
shall  be  made  by  deducting  the  value  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  furnished  from  the  value  of  the  goods  de¬ 
livered  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

5.  The  four  Ambassadors  shall  determine  the 
value  of  the  Italian  assets  to  be  transferred  to  the 
U.S.S.R. 

B.  Reparation  for  other  Powers. 

[Note:  The  claims  put  forward  by  other  powers, 
in  particular  France,  Yugoslavia,  Greece,  Albania 
and  Ethiopia,  will  be  considered  at  the  peace  con¬ 
ference  together  with  the  means  whereby  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  shall  be  met.] 
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